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JB^lBanelal Problems And 

Att«IMpt«Cl HOlUilOB. 

PROBLEM NO. 1. 

THE IMMEDIATE BBSUMPTION OF SPECIE PATMENTS 
WITHOUT PUBLIC OB PRIVATE DBTRIMBNT. 

Id regard to the currency which is now a 
subject of the first magoitade, opinion divides 
Itself into three classes:— 

1st. That in favor of expandinsr the legal ten- 
der currency sufftcently to pay off the prindpRl 
of the 6-20 bonds as fast aisthe Government shall 
have the legHl option of doing so. 

3d. That in favor of contractirig the volume of 
tke paper carrency nntll It is raised to a par 
with gold. 

3d. That in favor of contiauln? the present 
condition oi things indefinitely. 

THE EXPANSION POLICY. 

It needs no labored argument to show the 
pemicioas consequences of such a policy. To 
augment the circulation by $514,000,000 now, 
and by upwards of $1,200,000,000 more within 
the next five years, would cause a delusre of 
paper money. The Ills we no«v feel from an 
irredeemable paper circulation would be 
augmented to an insupportable extent. The 
flood gates of speculation would be thrown wide 
open. The value of the paper dollar would fall 
to twenty cents, to ten cects, or perhaps even 
lower. ▲ financial earthqualre, such as has never 
before been witnessed, or even conceived, would 
inevitably follow. The very foundations of the 
social fabric would be upheaved, and perhaps 
overturned, and all public and private indebted- 
ness would finally be extinguished in the general 
catastrophe, 

The withdrawal of $300,000,000 of national 
currency would, it is true, lessen the first effect 
of the issue ot $614,000,000 of greenbaclr^; but 
it would release a reserve fund of some $60,000.- 
• 000, so that the currency would at once be aug- 
mented by some $274,000,000, and vastly more 
at an early ftiture cay; This would be sufficient 
to produce all the evils described. The project 
ought not to be eutertained for a moment. 

THE POLICY OP OONTE ACTION. 

To return to a specie currency at an early day 
by raising paper money to a level with gold, 
through a contraction of the legal-tender circu- 
lation, would produce all the ill consequences 
which Its antagonists have so often predicted. 
It would cause wide-spread bankruptcy. It 
wotild render the burden of our public debt 
' whollv intolerable, and result in repudiation. 

But, according to the notions of one school of 
theoriBtt, thef^e consequences may be avoided by 
expanding the currency in one direction just as 
fast as it Is contracted in the other, so as tK) pie- 



serve the ageregate volume unchanged. Were 
the Government, for instance, to procure the 
requisite amount of gold from abroad an«I re- 
deem all the legal-tender notes at once, they 
infer that a specie standard would have been 
suddenly restored without injury to the great 
interests of the country, inasmuco ay the 
volume of the currency would have remained 
unchanged. 

If this doctrine be sound, the same conse- 
quences should result from the withdrawal of 
all the ^^greenbacks'' and the substitution of an 
expanded bank circulation to the same amount 
m their stead. There being then no "legal- 
tender" notes in existence, all bank paper must 
be convertible into gold, and thus, according to 
the theory we are considering, a specie standard 
would have been restored without jar or incon- 
venience, except to the banks themselves, inas- 
much as the volume of the circulation would 
have remained a constant quantity. If this be 
true, it would make no essential difference 
whether the change was inptantaneous 
or gradual, so lont? as uniformity in 
the volume of the carrency was preserved. 
But they who retison thus evidently overlook 
one main feature of the change tnus eflected, 
which is, that the monetary unit would thereby 
be increased more than forty per cent, in value. 
A dollar, instead of being 100 cents of our pre- 
sent coinage, would become 140 cents in value, 
and all debts would be augmented in the same 
proportion. He who had promised to pay 
$10,000 would, in effect, be compelled to pay 
$14,000. The debtor portion of the eomm unity, 
w^ich is largely in the majority, would thus, by 
an act of the Government, l^e sentenced to pay 
large amounts to their creditors, which were not 
stipulated for In the original contracts, causing 
widespread bankruptcy and ruin. In the present 
condition of the country, staggering under a 
load of debt which is greater, in proportion to 
our means of payment, than that ever borne by 
any other people, such an experiment would be 
perilous in the extreme. 

If, instead of preserving the volume of the 
currency uniform, it were to be increased m 
quantity just in the same deflrree that the value 
of the dollar would otherwise have been aug- 
mented by the return to a specie standard, the 
argument m favor of the harmlessness of the 
change would be much more plausible. Other 
things being equal, the value of money is 
thought to be inversely proporiional to its 
quantity, in increase of forty per cent, in the 
volume of the curreccy would therefore, of 
lt»elf, lessen the value of the dollar in that same 
1 proportion. This would exactly counterbalance 
i the augmentation of value which would bo 
' caused by the return to a specie currency. 
\ a>aovft <io\i^\^^i^^» 
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To render such, a measure aucoessfal boweyer, indiyldaal prosperity which would othcrwiie 

it would be Becessary to prevent a redundant be fully developed, will be among the least of 

currency of gold or its equivalent from flowing the evils to be thence apprehended, 
at once to sceic its general level in the commer- 

ci^ world. This would require the nulUflcatlon P»opoaro bbmbpt. 
of one of the laws of trade, which were ordained ^® ^*^^ "®^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ co-ordinata cur- 
by the AlmlRhty, and would constitute one of wncies-greenbacki and gold-either of which 
that class of experiments which though often ^^ diseharge any and every kind of indebted- 
made have never been found auccesstul. It "*«'• ^^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ -^^^^^^ different values, 
would not prove so now. ^*> ^^"^^ **^«" ^ *^« ^^^^ '«^^ " *® '«**™ ^ 

inie sudden return to specie payments by * "P®*^*® standard. This may be effected by 

raising at once the value of the paper dollar to '""^^^^ greenbacks to the value of gold, o^ by 

alevel with that of gold, must therefore lead to <i^pre88ing the gold currency to a level with 

disaster. The gradual change proposed by the ^^^^' ^ propose the latter. 

Secretary of the Treasury, though more states- ^ *°* ^"^^y eonscious of the obiections that 

manlike and less ruinous, would still gradually «^"* ^ *" changet in the standard of value. If 

prodace. In a modified form, most of the mis- ™*^® without great and substantial reasons 

chiefs that would be precipitated by a change ^^^^ ^^^ wholly inexcusable. Ft will hardly be 

that was sudden. Either would cause wide- contended that such reasons do not exist at pre- 

spread ruin, ending in national and individual ^^^ *f» through this means, we 

bankruptcy ^^^ extricate ourselves from the 

c.>«hi..ti.. of th. Pr...»t OHt„ .f ««»* , dlfflculHes " we Me cowUeriag 

vninss. Besides, the change now proposed u nomi- 

But, however objectionable may be the nal rather than real. It is, in fact, no change 

return to specie payments in either of the at all, but merely the recognition of an existing 

modes above considered, a continuation of the fact. It is, in truth, the avoidance of a change, 

present condition of things can scarcely be less For all practical purposes the greenback dollar 

so. A paper currency, when theoretically re- is now the standard of value. Qold is not a 

deemable, is a great curse; when irredeemable, currency, but merely a commodity. I propose 

it is incalculably worse. It not only deranges to recognize the present condition of things — 

our habits of industry, but it undermines our to seize upon the varying standard at one 

moral principles. It converts every business moment of its existence, and to fix it there per- 

transaction into a lottery, and all the men of maoently and forever. The magnitude of the 

businessrinta gamblers. To trade on credit u dollar is oi infinitely less consequence than its 

to engage in a game of chance, the debtor not stability. Business will soon accommodate 

' knowing how much he will have to pay, itself to any standard that is once fizea and 

nor the creditor what he will ultimately understood. 

receive, inasmuch as the legal measure of ft is a proposition which no one will dispute, 

value fluctuates from day to day, and even that, with two unequal currencies, all the busi- 

from ho'jr to hour. The result will depend on ness of the country vrili be done in that which 

lock, or rather on circumstances whicn neither is of the lesser value. No man will pay a gold 

party can control, and with regard dollar when a paper-one of two thirds its value, 

to which human sagacity will prove a ^\\\ answer the same purpose. All contracts 

wholly mnreliaole guide. The debtor and the are therefore made with this understanding, 

creditor classes become respectively "bulls" To interfere with such arrangements, and to 

and *'bears,'^ and the atmosphere of Wall street change the standard of value as anplied to 

is thus made to pervade the whole repubhc. them, would be to work a great injustice. 

The prudent man will contract his business, Such an effect was produced when greenbacks 

engage in no new enterprif^e, invest his money were made a legal tender In the payment of 

in a foreign land, or bary his talent in the pre-existing debts. Nothing but extreme neces- 

eartb. The gospel parable which seems to sity could excuse such a measure. But the evil 

discountenance this latter course was hardly efi'ects of that injustice would be greatly ez- 

intended to Mcourage gaming where no oppor- c»eded by those resulting from suddenly in- 

tunity to engage in a safer business was pre- creasing the value of the ctirrency, inasmuch 

sen ted. as the creditor portion of the community, taken 

The present condition of things therefore calls as a class can sustain an injury of this nature 

imperatively for a remedy which shall be with less inconvenience than conld the debtor 

prompt as well as effectual. Every delay is big portion. 

with danger. At all events the energies of our The great argument against a change of valae 

people aie now in a creat degree paralyzed, or im the currency is thus turned tally against 

misdirected, in consequence of the present eon- those who would add forty per cent to the 

ditlon of the currency. If this is to be continued present standard of value, by which d^bta wen 

farjej^n, tt^t^ <iisaatroua conaequences wiU be contracted. Such a change would dletiirb the 

MpjmH dwarA ft ihat national a&d entire business of the country, obliging debton 
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to pay, and eDabllng creditors to receiTe. more 
than is jii8t. If this chauge is gradual, the 
evil conseqaences will be lessened, or rather 
they will be distribated over a larger surface, 
and be divided axnoog a greater number of 
sufferers. 

But this, I shall be told, will be '*deba8ing the 
coin," against which there is a traditional and 
well-grounded prejudice. The pound sterling 
and the French livre were once each composed 
of a pound of solid silver, which Is some sixteen 
dollars of our present specie currency. The 
arbitrary sovereigns of those respective king- 
doms, for the purpose of paying their debts 
with greater facility, went on Irom time to 
time debasing the current coin of the realm, 
until (he pohnd sterling was reduced to less 
than one-third, and the livre t6 leefs than one- 
eightieth part of their respective original values 
—working thus an inexcusable wrong upon all 
their creditors. No wonder then that the name 
of such an act should have incorporated itself 
into our language as a term of opprobrium. No 
wonder that we sliould instinctively revolt 
against a course which is in appearance associ- 
ated with such infamous injustice, without 
examining whether it is not in reality essentially 
different. 

But many acts are justifiable though they 
effect collaterally what to have done directly 
would have rendered them abominable. How 
outrageously unjust would be the law which 
should, as a prime object, take the property of 
one person and transfer it to another: But a 
tariff, even when levied strictly for revenue 
purposes, produces such a result. And yet 
most men approve and all men acquiesce in 
such an act. In the present case the injury to 
the creditor is only an interference with his 
hope of unjust gain, and even this interference 
is not a primary object, but only an incidental 
result. 

In fact, in the present oase no real change is 
intended. It is only proposed to make a nomi- 
nal value correspond with the real one. Green- 
backs are the practical currency of the country. 
These are not to be depreciated, but only.^d. 
By this means we are to effect a harmless and 
permanent return to a long lost specie cur- 
rency. If there was ever an end which Justi- 
fied the straining of a point, as to meanSf it is' 
this. 

Not will the course now proposed furnish any 
new precedent in our o^n history. Twice 
already have we had two concurrent legal 
currencies of unequal values, and twice has 
the difficulty thence resulting been obviated by 
depressing the vain«» of the superior down to a 
level with the ii Prior to 1834 gold and 

silver coins wei :; eacu a legal tender ibr debts 
of any magnitude. Bat the commercial value 
erf gold, M compared with silver, had become 
greater tiian its legal value, and all bus\neaa 
trangacUoDB wexe regulated by the ailvet alaix 



dard. The act of June 28th, 1834. depressed the 
value of gold coins a little more than six per 
cent., and they entered again at once into the 
circulation. No one was injured by ths change 
as would have been the cast if silver had been 
raised to its true relations with gold. 

Some nineteen years later the commercial 
value of gold had become less than its coinage 
value, as compared with silver; and gold 
became in practice our almest exclusive cur- 
rency. Silver had disappeared except for small 
change, and even that was obtained with great 
difficulty. But instead of raising gold to Us 
former value, which would have sufficiently 
restored the equilibrium, the silver coins were 
debased' about eight per cent, by the act of 
February 21, 1853. At the same time they 
ceased to be a legal tender except for small 
amounts. 

We now aealn have two currencies of unequal 
values, either of which is a legal tender in the 
payment of debts of any magnitude. What pre- 
vents us from following former precedents, and 
the principles of a sound statesmanship, by 
bringing the unused currency to a level with 
that in which all the business of the country 
is transacted, and thus rettoring the desired 
equilibrium without disturbing the present re- 
lation between debtor and creditor, or doing 
injustice to either ? It is true that the differ- 
ence between the two currencies is much 
greater now than on the previous occasions re- 
ferred to, but the necessity of a remedy is 
increased in quite as great a ratio. The greater 
price now to be paid is only in proportion to 
the magnitude of the obiect to be attained. 

If gold could rightiully be debased six per 
cent, in 1834,. and silver eight per cent, in 1853, 
then certainly no great principle can interpose 
itself to the change now sugsested. It is only a 
question of expediency. Yiewed in thatli^ht 
the ar&;ument seems conclusive; for not ODly 
shall we attain the object sought throu&h like 
means on lormer occaiions— that of biinging 
two discordant le^al tender currencies into har- 
mony—but we shall escape from odo of the 
greatest plagues that ever affiicted a commerciai 
people, tiiat of an Irredeemable paper circala- 
tion, and all this without shock to the business 
of the country, and without working any indi- 
vidual injustice. Besides, it should be recol- 
lected that there are now many millions of gold 
coin lying dormant in the country, or invested 
by cautious men abroad. All this would be 
brought to swell the circulation, and act as a 
natural and healthful stimulant to the energy 
and enterprise of our people. 

It has been objected that the plan thus pro 
posed would interfere with the contemplated 
arrangement of a universal currency among all 
commercial nations; but such would not be thf« 
case. If such a scheme is ever executed, it 
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demand at different times would be slight in 
comparison with those which result Irom 
changes in the supply. The former grows out 
of the natural operations of the laws of trade 
and can be anticipated and provided against. 
The latter are artiflcial, often capricious, or 
the result of a gambling propensity, and 
cannot be guarded against by prudence or fore- 
sight. 

Tbe governing principle on which the volume 
of the currency is tbus to be kept uniform* 
while to a considerable extent it is composed of 
paper, Is, that the excess of paper afloat over 
and above the gold reserve on band should be a 
constant quantity, instead of being a multiple 
of that reserve as it has been and still is under 
past and present systems. For instance, if we 
liave $800,000,000 of coin, and wish to fix the 
volume of the currency at $800,000,000 by an 
infusion of paper in order not to create a 
change of present values, we should provide for 
keeping just $500,000,000 more of paper out 
than there is ot specie in the vaults of the instl- 
tTition from which the paper emanates. If the 
^hole of this $300,000,000 of gold were in those 
Taults there should be $800,000,000 ol paper 
afloat. When the reserve is only $100,000,000 
the paper in circulation should be $600,000,000, 
in which case tbe actual currency would be 
composed of $200,060,000 of coin and $600,000,000 
of paper, maltiDg ihe constant aggregate of 
$800,000,000. The same rule applies whatever 
the amount of specie on hand, thus preserving 
the circulation constantly the same at all times, 
and preventing the ill effects of expansion and 
contraction. 

Instead of this, the present and past systems 
allow the paper which is issued bj any bank to 
be a multiple of the specie in its vaults. Our 
present law, for example, permits the national 
banks to keep in circulation an aggregate of j 
something more on the average than five times : 
the gold or greenback reserve. Up to the limit 
of their circulation, therefore, for every dollar ' 
of ''lawful mone^'' withheld by them from cir- ! 
culation, they can issue on the average some- 1 
thing more than five dollars of their own paper, 
making a net iucrease in the circulation of four | 
dollars. And when they redeem one dollar of \ 
their paper by paying out a dollar of * 'lawful ' 
money," they should withdraw from circulation 
four dollars more of their own paper. The ac- 
tual net increase of the volume of the currency 
may therelore be four times the amount of tbe 
*^iawful moneys on hand, and its contraction 
will be regulated by the same law. I do not 
doubt that the safety ot the bill holder may be 
fully provided lor under such a system, but 
that which is of equal importance— stability 
in the Yolome and therefore in the value 
of ihe circulatini; medium— is not secured. 
^2ie liwit of the circulation of all our na- 
Uoaalbank- KOOO^OOO. It we sub- 

til part of itself, to 
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represent the required reserve of "lawful 
money,'' we shall have $240,000,000 as the maxi- 
mum by which the volume of the currency may 
be increased through this medium. Within 
thatllmii the banks, as now regulated, may 
legally expand or contract the aggregate circa- 
lation at pleasure, instead of leaving it uniform, 
as would he the case under the other system. 

And even if either of them is found at any 
time to have a reserve of less than one-fifth of 
its circulation afloat— which would have the 
effect of expanding the volume of the currency 
to a still greater extent than this $240,000,000— 
the only consequence will be that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency when he discovers the 
deficiency in the reserve prescribed by law may 
require that reserve to be made good, and the 
bank will then have thirty days withm which 
to comply with that requirement. 

The calculation herein before made is founded 
upon the supposition that there are no deposits 
in the banks— a state of affairs not bkely to 
exist. But let us take things as they now are 
in this respect. From the recent report of the 
Comptroller of the currency it appears that in 
October last the aggregate amount of deposits in 
all the banks was a little more than $566,000,000 
— one-fitth of which amount the banks are also 
required to have on hand in "lawful money," 
in addition to one-fifth of the amount of their 
circulation. This would be $113,000,000, which 
added to $60,000,000, or one-fifth of the 
$300,000,000 of eirculation makes a total of 
$173,000,000, and is the aggregate amount of 
"lawful money" which the banks were at that 
time required to hold in reserve to meet 
tii^ir liabilities. This would leave a margin of 
$127,000,000, within which they stUl had 
entire power to expand or contract the cur- 
rency — to say nothing of their power of over- 
stepping the prescribed limit without incurring 
any penalty, provided they comply with the re- 
quirement of making good the proper reserve 
within thirty days after their deficit in this 
respect shall have been ascertained*. This 
power of inflation and contraction is more 
than sufficient to enable them to overspread the 
country with bankruptcy and ruin. They 
would not do this wantonly; but we are not 
safe while they haye power to do it at all. 

The proposed system stands nearly in the 
same relation to that now in operation as the 
proposed new coinage bears to our present cur- i 
rency. It, in effect, depreciates the value of 
the dollar, but secures stability afterwards. 
The permanent infusion into the currency of 
$500,000,000 of convertible paper money causes 
a fixed depreciation of the gold dollar below 
what it would otherwise be, while the old 
order of things left it to rise and tall in value 
with the constantly vary log quantity of cur- 
rency afloat. When the dilution has once been 
made by the new system, there will b6 no more 
finctnaUon, inasmncYi a% t\i« ^^f,i«9>\j& axnouut 
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of the currency is to remain unchangeable. 
By the old system the depreciation Is quite as 
great at times, bat is contlnnally flactnating, 
producing a constant recurrence ol the 
greatest miscbieis. Tlie evils thus produced 
by the issuing of several promised dol- 
^ lars for every real dollar held In reserve are 
a thousand times greater than all the advan- 
tages it proposes to secure. It is a financial 
vice, which, liire all vices, moral or political, 
though enticing in appearance, leads infallibly 
to disaster. 

BOW TO BADUCE THE FBOPOSED SYSTEM TO PAAO' 

Ties. 

This cannot be done throuph the apency of 
private individuals or corporations, inasmuch 
as, among other reasons, it presents no suffi- 
cient prospect of private advantage. It must be 
controlled and regulated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In lact, the providing of a circulating medium 
or standard of value is a high prerogative of 
sovereignly. It should never be farmed out to 
tliose who would seek private gain therefrom. 
The spirit of the Constitution vests it exclusively 
in Congress. It is for that government, which 
is paramount in this respect, to furnish com- 
merce with the necessary instruments with 
which to work. Private enterprise can do the 
rest far l>etter tban it would be effected by law. 

Let the Government, then— after having esta- 
blished the relative proportion between gold 
and paper in the currency upon the principle 
above considered— establish places of deposit at 
convenient points in different sections of tbe 
country. Let gold, in some fixed minimum 
quantities, be received at any of those deposita- 
ries, and certificates in convenient amounts be 
given therefor, which, as well as the greenbacks 
still in circulation, shall be receivable in pay- 
ment of all public dues, and which shall be 
redeemable in gold at the place where they 
were respectively given. Nothing more would 
be indispensably necessary, except a return to 
specie payment, and the substitutioa of the 
paper ot the Federal Government for that of the 
banks now in circulation. 

There are now supposed to be about $300,000,- 
000 of gold in the country, which, at a standard 
so reduced as to place it on a level with green- 
backs, will make it more than $400,000,000. 
There are about $388,000,000 of greenbacks in 
circulation, and $300,000,000 of national bank 
notes. About $112,000,000 of this gold is now in 
the Treasury. This is equivalent to some $150,- 
000,000 of coin of the proposed standard, leaving 
$250,000,000 of gold of that reduced standard In 
private hands. This is now wholly withdrawn 
from circulation for reasons well understood. 

The reducing of this gold to a par with paper 
and the permanent convertibility of the latter 
would call the coin forth /rom its hiding places, 
and it would go at once to swell the volt|me Of 
the currency. This added to the enxlxe amoTxnX 



of paper money now afloat wouli make an ag* 
gregate of $988,000,000. Subtracting from thi» 
the $00,000,000 now constituting this reserve in 
the vaults of the National Bank?, would leave 
$878,000,000 of the mixed circulation in every 
day use. If this be thought to be more than the 
present condition of the country requires— after 
all our gold coin shall have been added to the 
circulation^the excees could readily be cur- 
tailed by the issue of bonds sufficient to fund 
that excess as rapidly as would be deemed eX' 
pedient. 

The volume of the currency might in this 
way at any time be brought down to, and held 
fhst at $700,000,000, about where it now stands, 
if we leave out of the amount the $60,000,000 
now held as a bank reserve. Bat inasmuch as 
gold is always much more apt to be hoarded 
tnan paper, it will require a somewhat larger 
volume of currency to meet the wants of trade 
when the circulation is in part specie, thaa 
when it is all paper. A mixed currency of 
some $800,000,000 would therefore probably be 
necessary to hold everything steady, and to 
meet the rapidly increasmg wants of the 
country. 

This conclusion as to the requisite volume of 
the currency is reached also in another way. In 
January, 1861, it was estimated that there was 
$276,000,000 of gold coin in ihe country. (Re- 
port of Comptroller of the Currency for 1867, 
page 21.) At the same time there was a little 
more than $200,060,000 of bank paper in circu- 
lation—the banks then having a little more 
than $87,000,000 of the coin in their vault. (See 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1863.) 
This would maKe a little less than $400,000,000 
of mixed currency in circulation at that time. 

Now, to hold prices steady at their present 
rate the nommal value of the aggregate circula- 
tion should bear the same relation to the average 
prices of property that it has done at other 
periods of stability. The Ist of January, 1861, 
may be regarded as one of those periods. The 
financial equilibrium had not then been essen- 
tially disturbed. 

Now, we all know that since January Isf^ 
1861, the average prices of all commodities have 
fully doubled. In other words—as compared 
with otner propertv— the value of the dollar 
has diminished to one half of its former worth. 
This ispartlyowlng to the depreciation of paper 
money, partly to the depreciation of gold itself, 
in consequence of the great amount of that 
metal which has been produced in the meantime,. 
an! partly to other causes. Bight hundred 
millions of dollars now stand in nearly the same 
relation to the property and business of the j 
country that eight hundred millions of half 
dollars did in 1861. The half dollar of that day 
has become the dollar of this. $800,000,000 is, ■ 
therefore, about the volume of currency which 
will leave the financial equilibrium ess****^*-^*- 
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fore, in such a case be but little aflfected by tbe 
change of system proposed, and all thlDgfs will 
800U successfully accommodate themselves to 
the new order of things. 

As we have now probably some three hundred 
mUlioDS of gold coin in the country, which is 
equal to something more than four hundred 
million dollars of the new coinagre, we should 
need near four hundred million dollars of paper 
money, aud just as much aclditional paper 
money at any one time (in the shape of gieen- 
backs and certificates of deposit), as there was of 
gold at that same time in reserve. We have 
DOW in tbe Treasury some one hundred and fifty 
million dollars of this gold (reckoniug it by the 
proposed new standard) and we should there- 
fore need about five hundred aad litty miUion 
dollars at this time in order to keep the volume 
of the circulation in the a^rgregate at the level 
of eight huudred milliuu dollars, lo accordance 
With the rule above enunciated. That is to say, 
Ixaving two hundred and fifty million dollars of 
grold then in circulation, we shall need five hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars of paper in order 
to have an aggregate of eight hundred million 
dollars. Toat proportion once established will 
preserve itself uuchanged it no more certificates 
are issued than are exactly equal to the amount 
of gold hereafter deposited, and if the original 
amount of Treasury notes in circuUtion is kept 
tue same at all times, ooth of which can easily 
be done. 

When gold shall thus resume its legitimate 
functions, the quantity in the country will soon 
be greatly augmentei. It will make its appear- 
ance when it is wanted. The annual produce 
of our mines will also be constantly augmenting 
its quantity. In proportion to that increase can 
the greenback circulation be withdrawn without 
detriment, so that in the course of a few years 
our currency may be entirely of gold, ana its 
representative certificates, and our financial sys- 
tem in this aspect will have become complete. 
All things would then take most excellent care 
of themselves. We should probably have just 
as many banks as we now have. They would, 
however, be no longer banks of circulation, but 
only banks of discount and deposit, dealmg in 
the currency which would have been provided 
for them by the Government. This is the only 
kind of banks that ought ever to have existed. 
I Tbe benefits of such a change would eventually 
I be sufficient to counterbalance the enormous 
r load of debt with which we now find ourselves 
oppressed, and this is saying a great deal. 

I have spoken of the system which is thus 

sketched out as being inflexible, keeping pre* 

oisely the same amount of currency constantly 

in circulation. That system, however, admits 

I of flexibility, and of being adjusted to the public 

I necessities quite as accurately as is the case with 
ihe present order of things. The Secretary of 
tAe 2^reasurj might have authority to expand or 
contract ibe- \e clrcalation- within 



fixed limits— to meet the requirements ofJ)U8i- 
ness. When any of the great crops were tb be 
moved, or when for any other reason there was 
a special need of an increase, the currency 
might be augmented by a few millions over and 
above the amount fixed by the rule above enun- 
ciated. This excess should be withdrawn when 
the emergency was past. 

But in order to prevent dangerous abuses and 
to avoid all charge of favoritism, the Secretary 
should be required to declare beforehand when 
and how much the volume of the currency was 
thus to be expanded or contracted at any 
specified time. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, being experienced in these matters, and 
fully informed as to all the facts connected 
therewith, could pre-adapt the volume of the 
currency and the wants of business— within 
limits narrowly prescribed— much more accu- 
rately and advantageously than has ever been 
done automatically by any of the present or 
past systems of banking. He might so manage 
as to minister to the real wants of business, aud 
not to the cupidity of the speculator and the 
stock gambler. 

It will be objected that this change could not 
be eflfected without injustice to the stockholdeis 
in the National banks. Nothing more unjust 
will be done to them, at all events, than was 
evinced towards the stockholders of the State 
banks when their paper was ta?ced out of circu- 
lation for tbe benefit of the National banks. 
The sauce prepared for the goose will only have 
been applied to the gander. As the cry of in- 
justice was not heeded by them on the former 
occasion, we ought not to give any special con- 
sideration to it now. The public good is the 
supreme law to which we should all cheerfully 
submit, how much soever it may interfere with 
our anticipated gains. And to remove efiiectually 
all grounds of objections on this score, the last 
section of the law creating these National banks 
expressly reserves the right in Congress at any 
time to amend, alter, or repeal that act. This Is 
just what the National banks contracted for, 
and how can they complain ? 

The present national banks might, in fact, 
be continued in existence just as the old State 
banks were metamorphosed into national banks 
a few years since. Instead of their present 
'^national currency,'* they might be furnished 
from the Treasury with * 'lawful moneys to pre- 
cisely the same extent, and upon the same 
terms as they now receive the national cur- 
rency, except that on ninety per cent, of the 
bonds deposited by them respectively, interest 
should cease while the arrangement continued, 
which would be to all intents snd purposes a 
temporary purchase and cancellation of those 
bonds by the Government. 

The banks would thus receive a circulation 
greatly superior to that with which they are 
now turnished, as it would be of uniform valae 
in every portion ot VhA \Jn\.on— thus doing away 
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with all necessity of keepine; fands in New York 
or elsewhere to redeem Ibeir circalation. Xhis, 
added to the other adyantage^— some of which 
have been already enamerated— confers a great 
superiority on the proposed system. 

If then a tax were tftld npon all national bank 
paper in circalation, to the same extent as that 
whieh has caused the disappearance of the 
State bank notes, nothing more would be neces- 
sary to eflfect the change proposed, except to 
issue the green^Mick substitutes for tbis nalionaf 
bank paper. The law in all other respects in 
relation to these banks might remain unchanged. 
They might receive deposits, and discount 
paper, and deal in exchanges, and do any other 
act which is permitted by the present law. 

The chief differences between the proposed 
and the present systems are therefore- 
First. The paper in circulation at any one 
time would be uniform in value in ail parts of 
the United States. 

Second. The bank?, not being responsible for 
the reijlemption of their circulation, would not 
be tremblingly alive to every appearance of 
danger, and would never need to curtail the 
oirculation at the time it was most needed by 
the business community. 

Third. Tney would not be paid for the bonds 
deposited in the Treasury, and at the some time 
be receiving full interest thereon. 

Fourth. The United States would be responsi- 
ble in (he first instance lor the redemption of the 
circulation, instead of being equally bound as 
guarantors. 

Fifth. The aggregate amount of circulation 
would be kept uni orm, except when, to meet 
extraordinary emerii^encies, it was temporarily 
expanded, under circumstances not liable to 
abuse or productive of mischief. 

It may be thought that the present banks 
would not continue to act under the proposed 
new arrangement, inasmuch as one of their 
chief sources of profit would have been cut off. 
Buch might be the determination of some, 
though not of many of them, and their places 
might rapidly be more than filled by others. 
Legitimate banking consists in dealing in 
money, and not in coining or creating it. Where 
circumstaLces justify the establishment of a 
bank, the business is so lucralive as to need no 
artlticial encouragement to induce men to 
engage in it. The most substantial banks issue 
little or no paper of their own, and they who 
control them would gladly see the whole system 
of bank circulation abolished. It is only at 
Buch points as do not furnish business for real 
banking that these institutions rely chiefly on 
the vicious system of issuing a circulation of 
their own as a source of profit. Such banks 
are on the whole of more injury than benefit. 
It is tbe rightful business of the Government to 
furnish all the money needed in the country. 
Where this is done, and the field is left open to 
frei competitioa in all branches of basinesSn 



they will all regulate themselves under the 
benign aud potential influence of the laws of 
trade with a harmony, an impartiality, and a 
perfection not attainable by the multitude and 
ingenuity of any artificial regulations. 

There is a prevailing conviction among men of 
intelligence on this sublect, that the whole 
system of chartering banks of circulatioi^ is a 
grave financial error. But it is alf>o the gene- 
ral belief that this syntem is so intertwined 
with our whole civil polity that it cannot bo 
uprooted without causing more mischief than 
It would cure. 

But in the present anomalous condition of 
things, thU objection to the change suggested 
has lost its force. A radical reformation of our 
present financial system is imperative and inevi- 
table. The change above proposed would cause 
less shock and confusion than any other that 
could be contnved, which was capable of meet- 
ing the requirements of the hour. It is the part 
of statesmanshio to derive profit from disaster 
if possible. If f rongeur present chaotic condi- 
tion we can so shape a new sjstem as to avoidi 
the catastrophe so naturally foreboded, and turn 
to future permanent advantage, as above pro- 
posed, the great evils that are now pressingT 
upon us, we shall have achieved a result that 
will compensate in a great degree for all our 
past and present financial calamities; and from 
the very jaws of destruction we shall have 
snatched a benefit that will ever hereafter be 
regarded as a just subject of general gratula- 
tion. This is an effort worthy of a great and 
enterprising people, and of their representatives 
in the national Legislature. 



PROBLEM No. 3. 

HOW TO AYOID BEPUDIATION OF THB PUBLIC DEBT. 

Having thus discussed the subject of the cur- 
rency and the banking system, I come now to 
the consideration of the third great question, 
which has just been enunciated and which is. of 
no minor importance or difficulty. The neces- 
sity of husbanding all our available resources 
and of practising all reasonable public econo- 
my, is so manifest as to call for no illustration 
or argument. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
at present to the consideration of the three fol- 
lowing propositions, which seem of prime im- 
portance:— 

THB FfUNCIPJLL OP THB FIVE-TWENTY BONDS MUST 
BB PAID IN WHAT PAYS OTHBR DBBTS. 

These bonds constitute tbe bulk of our public 
indebtedness. The rule proposed will have an 
influence wider than is due to the amount of 
money involved. A feeling of injustice lies 
slumbering at the bottom which cannot safely 
be aroused. 

If the gold and paper currencies should in 
any way be brought to an equality all contro- , 
versy on this subject would cease. If the gold J 
coin were depressed to a level with paper the / 
prlncigal of tUe 6-2Q boiida ^Qul<ib^ ^«»^ 
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PROBLEM NO. 1. 

THE IMMEDIATE BB8UMPTI0N OF SPECIE PAYMENTS 
WITHOUT PUBLIC OR PRIVATE DETRIMENT. 

In re^rd to the enrreney "which, is now a 
subject of the first magnitude, opinion divides 
itself into three classes:— 

Ist. That in favor of expandins: the legal ten- 
der currency sufljcently to pay off the princlpnl 
of the 6-20 bonds as fast as the Government shall 
have the legal option of doing so. 

2d. Thai in favor of contracting the volume of 
the paper currency until It is raised to a par 
with gold. 

3d. That in favor of continnlns; the present 
condition oi things indefinitely. 

THE EXPANSION POLICY. 

It needs no labored argument to show the 
pernicious consequences of such a policy. To 
augment the circulation by $514,000,000 now, 
and by upwards of $1,200,000,000 more within 
the next five years, would cause a deluere of 
paper money. The ills we now feel from an 
irredeemable paper circulation would be 
augmented to an insupportable extent. The 
flood gates of speculation would be thrown wide 
open. The value of the paper dollar would fall 
to twenty cents, to ten cents, or perhaps even 
lower. ▲ financial earthquake, such as has never 
before been wltnes2ed, or even conceived, would 
inevitably follow. The very foundations of the 
social fabric would be upheaved, and perbaps 
overturned, and all public and private indebted- 
ness would finally be extingnished in the general 
catastrophe. 

The withdrawal of $300,000,009 of national 
currency would, it is true, lessen the first effect 
of the issue ot $614,000,000 of greenback.^; but 
it would release a reserve fund of some $60,000.- 
- 000, so that the currency would at once be aug- 
mented by some $274,000,000, and vastly more 
at an early future day; This would be sufficient 
to produce all the evils described. The project 
ought not to be entertained for a moment. 

THE POLICY OP CONTRACTION. 

^ To return to a specie currency at an early day 
by raising paper money to a level with gold, 
through a contraction of the legal-tender circu- 
lation, would produce all the ill consequences 
which its aotagonists have so often predicted. 
It would cause wide-spread bankruptcy. It 
would render the burden of our public debt 
' wholly intolerable, and result in repudiation. 

But, according to the notions of one school of 
theorists, these consequences may be avoided by 
expanding the currency in one direction just as 
fast as it is contracted in the other, so as to pre- 



serve the aggregate volume unchanged. Were 
the Government, for instance, to procure the 
requisite amount of gold from abroad and re- 
deem all the legal-tender notes at once, they 
infer that a soecle standard would have been 
suddenly restored without injury to the great 
interests of the country, inasmucQ a» the 
volume of the currency would have remained 
unchanged. 

If this doctrine be sound, the same conse- 
quences should result from the withdrawal of 
all the * 'greenbacks'* and the substitution of an 
expanded bank circulation to the same amount 
m their stead. There being then no "legal- 
tender" notes in existence, all bank paper must 
be convertible into gold, and thus, according to 
the theory we are considering, a specie standard 
would have been restored without jar or incon- 
venience, except to the banks themselves, inas- 
much as the volume of the circulation would 
have remained a constant quantity. If this be 
true, it would make no essential difference 
whether the change was inptantaneous 
or gradual, so lon^ as uniformity in 
the volume of the currency was preserved. 
But they who reason thus evidently overlook 
one main feature of the change tnus effected, 
which is, that the monetary unit would thereDy 
be increased more than forty per cent, in value. 
A dollar, instead of being 100 cents of our pre- 
sent coinage, would become 140 cents in value, 
and all debts would be augmented in the same 
proportion. He who had promised to pay 
$10,000 would, in effect, be compelled to pay 
$14,000. The debtor portion of the eomrounity, 
w&ich is largely in the majority, would thus, by 
an act of the Government, be sentenced to pay 
large amounts to their creditors, which were not 
stipulated for in the original contracts, causing 
widespread bankruptcy and ruin. In the present 
condition of tbe country, staggering under a 
load of debt which is greater, in proportion to 
our means of payment, than that ever borne by 
any other people, such an experiment would be 
perilous in the extreme. 

If, instead of preserving the volume of the 
currency uniform, it were to be increased m 
quaotity just in the same defirree that the value 
of the dollar would otherwise have been aug- 
mented by the return to a specie staodard, the 
argument m favor of the harmlessness of the 
change would be much more plausible. Other 
things being equal, the value of money is 
thought to be inversely proporiional to its 
quaotity. ^n increase of forty per cent, in the 
volume of the currency would therefore, of 
it»elf, lessen the value of the dollar In that same 
I proportion. This would exactly counterbalance 
I tbe augmentation of value which would be 
' caused by the retatu to «. ^^^^'a <a«.x*- 
\ SkVw>5e <iWi^\^^i^^» 
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can excuse, subject these boodholderB to tax- 
ation lor any of these purposes without their 
consent, for such is the agreement. 

Now there are two legitimate remedies for 
thisgiievance:— First, by issuing new bonds to 
which this exemption should not attach, and 
with the proceeds thereof to pay off the present 
bonds as fast as by law they become payable. 
This remedy would be too slow, and not sufS- 
clently thorough. 

*The other melhod is by taxing: these bonds at 
once by the authority of Conj»re«»s. The very 
terms of the exemption implies that this may 
rightfully be done. It was quite as easy to de- 
clare that those bonds should be exempt from 
all taxation as to shape the phraseology as it 
ie. It that had been the intent it would have 
doubtless been so expressed. By exempting 
them from taxation by State authority it ici 
fairly inferrible that they might be subjected to 
other taxation. That taxation should be en- 
iorced again^^t them, unless there are sufficient 
reasons to the contrary. 

Bonds are property as much as tobacco, or 
cotton, or whisky, and are just as liable to tax- 
ation. No question is raised as to the power of 
Congrcbs to tax these last named articles to an 
unlimited extent. If it be said that bonds might 
thus be taxed out ot existence, I reply so may 
other property. But wait till such a thing is 
proposed. ] t is never wise to tound a rule upon 
an extreme supposable case. I only now sug 
^ ffest an average rate of taxation on these and 
all other property. This is but justice, and 
should be the law. 

In fact, if there is to be any dis^crimlnation on 
this subject, that property should be highest 
taxed on which taxation can most easily be 
paid. No other property holder can pay his 
taxes with less inconvenience than he who has 
a regular, infallible income at fixed periods. 
If any property is to be taxed higher than the 
average, it should therefore be these very bonds. 

Bat cau the Government tax the debt thus 
due to itself? Would not this be repudiation 
pro ianto? Not more than the taxation of other 
property is confiscation pro tanto. The former 
is as justifiable as the latter. The property of 
the bondholder is no more sacred fro^ having 
been derived from the Government, than is that 
of the cotton-grower, which comes to him from 
the hand of God, through the medium of his 
own industry, diligence, and enterprize. 

Every one must see that the bondholder is not 
payinir his fair share of the public expenses. 
The average amount contributed by other pro- 
perty holders is not less than from two to three 
per cent, of the value of all they possess. I^et 
the bondholders pay that, and we shall not 
complain. The State Government is prohibited 
from imposing such a tax. lest the power might 
MexereJeed to exces.". f.et that be d>ne by the 
JP'eiieral CToven ttt. wbir.h will Act with mode- 
^tioa. It ie h 1,1, oner the 



capitalists should be made to carry their just 
shure of the public burdens, and no one wants 
them to do more. We do not ask that they 
should be taxed as high as the producer of cot- 
ton, or tobacco, or whisky, bat only at the same 
average rate as all other property holden. Just 
in proportion as they are exempted from taxa- 
tion by State authority should it be increased 
by the co-ordinate taxing power. 

Bat it is sometimes oblected that the taxation 
of these bonds would drive them all trom the 
conntry. Suppose they did. They would leave 
in their places an equivalent value In other pro- 
perty which would not be exempt from taxation. 
The money or merchandise received in exchange 
therefor would all be taxable by State authority 
and be made to assist in supportiog our common 
burdens. 

But would the bonds be sent abroad if thus 
taxed ? Not if such taxation was not thereby 
avoided. Can we not tax a bond held by a 
foreigner as well as though he were an American 
citizen? If he owns other property here— real 
or personal— it is not exempt from taxation. He 
holds it by no higher tenure than the American 
owner, and can lay claim to no higher privi- 
leges growing out of his non-residence. The 
British Government lays a tax upon the interest 
on their consols, whether in the hands of sub- 
jects or foreigners. It is not of large amount, 
but it fixes the principle so far as their example 
can do so. 

But it will be said that American property 
purchased by a foreigner and removed abroad 
IS no louerer subject to taxation here, which is 
unquestionably true. But is the property of the 
foreign bondholders removed out of the country? 
That property is incorporeal, and consists in 
a claim against the Government. The bond is 
the mere evidence of his title, and it matters 
not where that bond is to be found. An English- 
man would not avoid the payment of taxes on 
his land in this country, (if he could own land 
here), by taking his deed to Europe. No more 
would he escape taxation on his claim against 
this Government by carrying his bond abroad. 
If the principal and interest of a bond were 
made payable abroad, the property itself might 
be regarded as havine been transferred there, 
and by analogy to cdrporeal property, it would 
be no^longer taxable here. Bat as long as the 
principal and interest of a debt are payable here 
the property itself is here, and is subject to tax- 
ation by us. Whether ^from a feeling of real 
magnanimity or of supposed national honor, these 
bonds in alien hands should be exempted from 
taxation is a different matter, and one which I 
shall not discuss. I am only investigating the 
subject of our legal power. 

There is another consideration which bears 

upon this question. By last advicei« consols 

were quoted at 93, while 6-20 bonds were only 

72— a difference of 21 per cent. Had it been the 

undenlanding that l\io«^ \>«iid% ^ould be 
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parable Id'-IkwIuI mane;"— «ay In flrt^en or li»Te Airt'hpr dtfflcQltUs, a liigberiateol Uia- 

tireDtj' Jean heoce loBlead of gold, Ibis ^l tiou itlll woald beDeceagmr;: and these bonds 

woDid not have been more than sufficient (all sbould not be above tbe reach or lejiisliittan on 

otbErtUogs bsEu^ eqaal) to account tor this that ECorenDjinote than otherpropertj. 

ditTeroDce ot valae. Forthese, bhioim; other reasons, It wonld be 

BntthelnteMton the hoods la toriBeaagreai grentlj preferable that the debt should remalD 

as that on the con^oU. 11 Ihe former were m U is rather than to be placed In iha shape 

taxed three per cent, per annum In KOld, Ibe^ proposed, or any otber of a like character. 

would stand on a level with the latter In that tbb hitioml bihkb mitbt NaT bb allowed to 

reaped. W taxed two pet oent.— about tUp usdh odbbbmot. 

sverase taiaUon of other propeitv in Ihta A controTerey has arijen as to the saving 

coantty— Ihey would be much anperlor to tbe that wonld be realized from the substttntton of 

conaol, KUteconfldencewerereHaBtolhepfty- '■greenOaclia" for "natiooal cnrrencj.'' On tbe 

mentofthe principal and Interest thpreof. Siicb one hand, It is contended t bat in (leaping up 

laiation would greatly itrenj; then that oooli- thepresept syslein, there Is Id effect an annual 

deace losamuch ai It would go far to remove' and needless WBSie of S18,OO0,OOO Id gold; 

our Inability to meet our enga^ementa, which 1= while on the otliec hand, it is cl aimed that 

onrchLfifsourceofdaniter. It would alao dispel Ibete Is an actual saTlDg of spveral mi)liODa, 

the natural boslil^tj to what is rfgarded as a There la no little plauaibtllly e::liibiled on each 

palpable lujuatice, and thne In another wa; side, bat, as Is the case In most controTeisie', 



greatly mlllBate that daoger. 
stand, qltlmsie and not very distant repudia- 
tion ia probable. With the changes snegested. 
the debt wonld ba quite as aafe sa that oF Great 
Britain. The real valje of (he bonds would 
therefore be rather Increased than lessened bj- 
such taiatioD. 

All the*e conaideratloui do not cbaoge tbe 
strict lav of tbe oa^e, bat tbej have no little 
inflnenee In tiling the rii^bt rule of expediency. 
Tbe conrte proposed shoold be adopted with 
less hesitation than tboagh It were to work a 
^eat IncoDvenieuce and hardship. 

The remedy for the present condition of our 
fiaanclal affairs, which Is proposed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Is, ital tbe whole public 
iDdebtedness beconaulldnted into one class oi 
bonds, bavins twenty years to run, bearing sli 
per cent, interest, which, as well as the priaci 



IK neither party is wholly right or wholly w 

It Is tru^' that If $300,000,000 In greentiacks 
were substltuied for the national cnirencj now 
in circulation, b-iO bonds to Ibat amount mig-ht 
therewith lawfully be cancelled, whereby the- 
annual payment of (18,000.000 in gold IntereFt 
might be avoided. But It ahould btf ren^iemberFtS 
that ibe banlca are to Iteeo on hand, io green- 
back<, gold, or compound-In merest notes, on e- 
Bftb of th'lr aggtegaie clrculatloo. The^e last 
named notes have Lerelolore constituted the 
m^n portion of this reserve fund of ail tbe 
mdIcs. ir leleased from their present c 
ment they would never enter 
UoD because of the large a 
ibsC has accrued n| 
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ihen they will, doabiless, be nbolly replaced, 

a the bank reserves, oy "lawful money," so 

„=. .1. 1.1 w ... .^ . .. " . .bat the withdrawal, of tSOO,000,000 of oatiooal 

pal,ghDDld be paiaDJe Id gold. And In order ,. 7 

rr ..1 r .t. . ^ . .. t! currency would soon release and send nto cir- 

tO satlBrv the rrlamnr fnr tn-vnllf,Ti hn nr/innua , . ^ - „ 

i^ulation (60,000,000 of greenbacks. Unless 
iherefore the volnme of the corrency is to Ik in- 
creased, only $210,000,000 ot new greenbacks 
coatd be pnt into ciiculatioa to replace the 
national currency wlibtlmwn. The interest 
saved on the bonds whicb this amount would 
cancel wonld be 114,400.000 In gold annually, 
which would be more than $20,000,000 m paper. 
From this amount should also be deducted 



ir (br taxation, be 
t of the interast shall be 
.0 tbe Stales Ib propor- 
tion to their res(;eotive populations, Te this 
there are several grave objeclions. 

First. It would make ihe States pensioners on 
tbe F'cderal Governinent. An unscrupulous 
Cangress might slop the distribution to a State 
which failed in Its party allegiance. 

Second. It woold place the Btate aavemmeots 
at a furtber remove from the people, and In- 
cieaae the reckiessueas of the public expeudi- < 

Third, Tbe bonds would have tweotj years to 
ran, and could not be paid off at an earlier ' 
date, and thus stop ihe Imerest thereon. 

Fontlh. Tbey would be payable in i;olO, and I 
not in tbe currency In which otiier debts are ! 
iiow and might then be paid, oiakini; thus an | 
invidious distlacliou sraong public creditors. | 

Fifth. The rate of taxation la only one-half of 
wbat it should be, and would not allay the pub I 
lie dissatisfaction on thatspbject. And if we' 
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hich is levied upon the clrculatli 
the banks, leaving: upwards ot $17,000,000 as tbe 
aooual saving that would be realized by Ibe 
|iropo>ed chauge. Beyond tbCEClknow of no 
uiher )usl deductions ibat thonld be made. 

The Comptroller of the ("iirreQcy has run up a 
much laiger sci-oiT account, eiceading by seve- 
ral millions all that was sapposed to have been 
saved by substitmlHg legsl-lenOer notes for na- 
tional currency. But be seema to have over- 
looked several Important facts, to some of 
wh'Ch I will briefly refer. 
He has placed uhod one •Ue of <.tie sjqik 



sU Chat would be sftvcd bj tbe inbatltatloD ot 

KreenbackB for "national ctmeocy" and notblne 
moroi wblle on tbe otbet he bai Included alt 
that is paid b; the banks )b the wa; of taicatioa 
otever^kind. But it should be Tamembered 
that If the Item of taxation U to be ooosidered 
at all in this coanection It Bhonld make ita 
appearance oa baih side* of Ibe secouut— that 
the seventeen millioB dollars which would be 
saved to tbe revenue as above shown, does Dot 
prevent sach taistlon altber bf direct or by 
iadlrect mesne, jnst as much nnder 
tbe one arsteni as under the other— that there 
coald be deposits snd profits and Incomes to be 
taxed, altbou^b the banks might not enjo; this 
biffh preroG^tive of furnishing the "current 
coin" of tbe republic— that if the bonds were ' 
taxed as above proposed, IheanH^Mat (when 
reduced to carrfucy) would (pnitderably over- 
balance the $8.DO0,0O0 of taittlon, repotted to 
be paid bj the bsnks to the kereral tttates. of 
nhicb taistlOQ It would be Iqe sabatttnte, and 
that the amount o( revenaJ from all thesp , 
sources woaid probablj eicedd all that is now ^ 
' realized tberefrom, leaving Itbe $17,000,000 ol ' 
annual javlngj uudimlniabedt and perhaps con- 
aiderabij incieased. j | 

But I shall be told that at the proSis would 
be less IFthe right of issoiufea ciicuiation were ' 
denied lo the hanks: (he t^atlon upon those 
proEts and upoa the Incomes tbence reialiinfc , 
would be pro port lonably dtUluUbed, and that ; 
much of the other taxation to which the banks 
are now subjected Is HDComflaislnglv borne bj 
them in cooslderation of the peculiar advsn- 
ttgn Ihey now enjoy. To sotne extent this may ' 
be true, but it deserves little weight in ibe I 



pie. It was tried and repudiated Id France, and 
even tbe imperial Blizabeth of England fo and 
herself thwarted In aa attempt to reward bee 
favorites, or repleivlsh ber tresjury In that 
manner. II the measure ve are conslderlDft 
were shown to proJnce pecuniary advantage* W -, 
the State and Eederal treasuries Hwonld ba 
upon a like principle which should never be 
tolerated In a free republic. 

Oai Institutions should be simple and intelli- 
gible. Oar laws should not only be just, bat 
they should also appear U> be so. Thej shonld 
not only secure equal advantages to ail, and 
impose a due proportion of tbe public burdena 



issioa of suspicion 
: wbile f,>Tors and 
loy favored class In 
be the real merits 
iidering it ODght 



eiemplions are enioyed by 
the commBnily. Whatever 
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To farm out a provlnce.or to permit the 
favored recipient ot a special privilege to com- 
pensate himself for the price pai^ lliereforby 
levying contribations in any shape upon (be 
public, Is Turkish and not Aoierlcan In prlHcl- 



I have thus eismined as thoroughly as 1 well 
could thegreat questions which now so joslly 
eoKage so much of the attention of the Amcri- 
cao people. I have endeavored in the first in- 
stance to point otil a safe and practicable 
method of resumlns BPMle payment* at once, 
and thus avoldlnz the tntinmerable nod aegca- 
vated mtschicts which result from an irredeem' 
able and constantly fiuocaatiriE currency. I 
have next pointed oat a method by wblcb we 
may avail ourselves of our present chaotic con- 
dition to tld the oonutryof an expausiTe paper 
money system, an^ to secure that stability so 
essential to a heattbtal commercial prosperity. 
Lastly, 1 have sbowD how repudiation of our 
public iudebtedoees miy be avoided without 
oppression or injusLlce. If I have been at all 
successful in this attempt, I have contribaled 
BometbiDg towards the aoljition ot tbe great 
financial problems of tbe day, which was my 
purpose In ptep Bring these papers, M, 
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